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RAISING  THE  DAIRY  HEIFER 

By  J.  B.  Shepherd,  Associate  Dairy  Husbandman,  Division  of  Breeding,  Feed- 
ing, and  Management,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 

A  well-fed,  well-managed  dairy  heifer  has  a  much  better  chance 
to  develop  into  a  high-producing  dairy  cow  than  a  heifer  which  is 
poorly  fed  and  cared  for. 

After  the  heifer  is  6  months  old,1  feeding  and  taking  care  of  her 
are  comparatively  simple  tasks;  but  many  heifers  do  not  get  the 
feed  and  attention  they  should  have.     Even  though  the  heifer  does 
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Ficriti-:  1. — Pastures  should  furnish  shade  and  water  as  well  as  good  gracing 

not  yield  an  income  until  she  has  freshened,  she  should  be  fed  liber- 
ally, in  order  that  she  may  be  sufficiently  developed  to  be  bred  for 
freshening  at  the  normal  age  for  the  breed. 

Feeding  from  6  Months  to  1  Year  of  Age 

If  skim  milk  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  it  may  be  fed  to  advantage 
until  the  heifer  is  8  to  10  months  old.  Usually,  however,  skim  milk 
or  calf-meal  gruel  is  not  ied  after  the  calf  is  t>  months  old.     Stop 


1  How  to  feed  and  manage  the  calf  from  birth  to  i>  mouths  of  age  are  discussed  Ln  U.  B. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Leaflet  20,  entitled  "Care  of  the  Dairy  Calf." 
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feeding  these  feeds  gradually.  Give  the  calf  a  week  or  10  days  to 
get  entirely  off  these  feeds.  During  this  time,  gradually  increase 
the  quantities  of  other  feeds,  so  the  heifer  will  continue  to  gain 
normally. 

Supply  plenty  of  roughage  at  all  times.  This  is  furnished  by 
pasture  in  summer  (fig.  1),  and  by  hay  and  silage  in  winter.  In 
addition,  feed  enough  grain  so  the  heifer  will  gain  from  1  to  iy2 
pounds  per  day. 

Summer  Feeding 

Green  pastures  furnish  well-balanced  feed  for  growth.  Usually 
they  are  high  in  protein  and  minerals.  Furthermore,  the  minerals 
in  pasture  are  more  easily  and  completely  taken  up  by  the  body 
than  are  the  minerals  in  any  other  feeds.  A  heifer  from  6  to  12 
months  of  age  requires  a  little  grain  in  addition  to  pasture,  even 
when  the  pasture  is  good.  Early  in  the  spring  when  she  is  first  put 
on  pasture,  and  late  in  the  summer  when  pastures  are  short,  feed 


Figure  2. — Heifers  on  short  pasture  need  grain  and  silage 


some  hay  or  silage  also.  (Fig.  2.)  Legume  pastures  are  higher  in 
protein  and  minerals  than  are  grass  pastures;  however,  any  well- 
managed  pasture  with  new  growth  of  grass  will  furnish  sufficient 
protein  and  minerals. 

Winter  Feeding 

Late  in  the  fall,  in  the  winter,  and  early  in  the  spring,  feed  hay, 
silage,  and  grain.  Legume  hays  of  good  quality  are  best,  as  they 
are  high  in  both  protein  and  lime.  Among  these  hays  are  alfalfa, 
clover,  vetch,  cowpea,  field  pea,  and  soybean.  Corn  silage  is  juicy 
and  is  rich  in  carbohydrates,  and  it  helps  to  keep  the  digestive  sys- 
tem in  good  condition  in  winter  when  pasture   is  not   available. 

When  the  heifer  is  from  6  to  12  months  old,  feed  her  all  the  good 
legume  or  mixed  (legume  and  nonlegume)  hay  she  will  eat.  If 
silage  is  available,  feed  her  5  to  15  pounds  of  it  per  day,  this  re- 
placing some  of  the  day.  In  addition,  give  her  enough  grain  to 
keep  her  in  fair  flesh  and  in  a  good  growing  condition.     A  safe  rule 
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to  follow  is  to  feed  about  one-half  of  a  pound  of  grain  per  day  for 
each  100  pounds  of  the  heifer's  body  weight.  If  the  heifer  is  thin, 
feed  more  grain.  If  the  hay  is  a  legume  of  good  quality,  less  grain 
may  be  required. 

Good  Grain  Mixtures 

When  legume  roughages  are  fed.  any  one  of  the  following  grain 
mixtures  will  give  good  results : 

1.  Three  parts  ground  corn,  and  1  part  wheat  bran.     (By  weight.) 

2.  Three  parts  ground  corn,  1  part  wheat  bran,  and  1  part  ground  oats.     (By 
weight.) 

3.  Four  parts  ground  corn,  1  part  wheat  bran,  2  parts  ground  oats,  and  1  part 
linseed  meal.     (By  weight.) 

4.  Two  parts  ground  oats,  and  1  part  wheat  bran.     (By  weight.) 

If  some  of  the  roughage  must  be  in  the  form  of  nonlegumes — for 
example,  corn  stover,  prairie  hay,  and  timothy  hay — the  grain  mix- 


Figubb  3.— Heifers  should  i> 


condition  for  calving 


ture  should  be  higher  in  protein.    In  such  cases,  one  of  the  following 
grain  rations  will  give  good  results  : 

1.  One  part  ground  corn,  1  part  ground  oats,  and  1  part  wheat  bran.  I  By 
weight.) 

2.  Two  parts  ground  corn,  2  parts  ground  oats.  1  part  wheat  bran,  and  1 
part  linseed  meal.     (By  weight.) 

3.  Equal  parts  ground  oats  and  wheat  bran.     (By  weight.) 

Other  carbohydrate  concentrates,  such  as  ground  or  rolled  barley. 
hominy  feed,  or  kafir  meal,  may  be  fed  in  the  grain  ration  in  place 
of  the  ground  corn. 

The  heifer  G  to  12  months  old  should  not  be  fed  nonleguminous 
roughages  alone,  because  they  are  low  in  minerals.  When  legume 
hay  and  wheat  bran  make  up  part  of  the  ration,  enough  minerals 
will  be  provided  if  the  amount  of  feed  \'od  is  sufficient. 

Feeding  from  1  to  2  Years  Old 

A  heifer  from  1  to  2  years  old  needs  the  same  kind  o(  feed  and 
about  the  same  care  as  a  heifer  0  to  L2  months  old.  When  she  is 
not  on  pasture,  give  her  all  the  hay  she  will  eat.     If  silage  is  avail- 
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able,  feed  as  much  as  15  to  25  pounds  per  day,  this  replacing  some 
of  the  hay.  In  addition,  feed  her  one-third  to  one-half  of  a  pound 
of  grain  daily  for  each  100  pounds  of  her  own  weight.  Less  grain 
may  be  required  if  good  legume  hay  is  fed. 


he  dairy  bam 


When  on  good  pasture,  additional  feed  will  not  be  necessary  for 
good  growth.  Supplement  early  spring  and  short  summer  pastures 
by  feeding  some  hay  or  silage,  and  a  little  grain  if  necessary.  Two 
to  three  months  before  calving,  start  feeding  the  heifer  enough 
grain  to  have  her  in  good  flesh  at  calving  time.     (Fig.  3.) 


Figure  .">. — On  farms  where  the  herds  are  large  this  type  of  barn  is  very  satisfactory 
for  housing  the  young  stock 

Water  and  Salt 


See  that  the  heifer  has  plenty  of  pure  drinking  water.  In  cold 
climates  the  water  supply  should  be  located  where  it  will  not 
freeze.     Put  salt  where  the  heifer  can  get  it  whenever  she  wants  it. 
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Quarters 

"When  the  heifer  is  not  on  pasture  keep  her  in  dry,  well-bedded, 
and  well-ventilated  quarters.  Feed  mangers  and  boxes  should  be 
kept  clean  and  sanitary.  A  pen  in  the  barn,  or  an  outside  shed 
open  to  the  south,  is  satisfactory.  (Fig.  4.)  The  heifer  should  have 
access  to  a  j^ard  that  is  large  enough  to  allow  her  to  take  plenty  of 
exercise.  As  far  as  practical,  keep  heifers  of  the  same  age  together 
and  separate  from  those  older  or  younger. 

On  farms  where  large  numbers  of  young  stock  are  raised,  the 
calves  and  heifers  oftentimes  are  housed  in  a  barn  built  especially 
for  that  purpose.     (Fig.  5.) 


Figure  O. — Handling  the  heifer  and  teaching  her  to  load  helps  to  make  her  a  gentle  cow 

Age  for  Breeding 

The  age  for  breeding  depends  upon  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  heifer.  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  mature  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
age  than  do  Holsteins,  Ayrshires,  or  Brown  Swiss.  On  the  average, 
the  best  age  for  first  calving  is  from  24  to  30  months.  As  the  calf 
is  carried  about  283  days,  the  heifer  should  be  bred  when  15  to  IS 
months  old. 

Handling  the  Young  Heifer 

Handle  the  young  heifer  occasionally  in  order  that  she  will  not 
be  shy  when  she  enters  the  milking  herd.  Get  her  used  to  the  halter 
and  stanchion.  A  little  care  in  training  her  may  prevent  consider- 
able trouble  from  developing  after  calving,  and  it  usually  helps  to 
make  her  a  gentle  cow.     (Fig.  6.) 
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